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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
(Continued from page 163 ) 

SECTION V. 

About the month called June, in the year 
1700, he removed from London to Barking in 
Essex, where he dwelt, and kept a boarding 

school for some years. 

Having observed, while be walked in com- 
munion which the Baptists, a sober and sensible 
remnant among that people, of whom he was 
persuaded that they feared the Lord, and were 
waiting for the consolation of Israel ; he was now 
drawn forth in a spirit of love and compassion 
toward them, to wri'e the following epistle, which 
for the sake of such serious enquirers, is here 
published, viz : 


To the people called Baptists, with whom I 
formerly walked in fellowship. 
Friends,—From the time of my first coming 
amongst you, my soul met with disappointment, 
in that which it most earnestly longed for and 


desired, namely, satisfaction. I hoped your 
ministers had been rightly called, your congrega- 
tions rightly gathered, and your doctrine, wor- 
ship and ordinances, such as were in all things 
conformable unto the primitive pattern, unto the 
doctrine, worship and ordinances of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and his holy apostles. The first 
thing that startled me, and put me upon farther 
enquiry, was upon this occasion: after I had 
been in the water, and was pulling off the wet 
garments, wherein I had been immerged, or 
dipt, a certain seeker came into the room, and, 
as | remember, addressed himself to me in these 
very words, saying, ‘‘ Sir, you are welcome out of 
one form into another.” This struck me to the 
very heart, and in.the sccret of my soul, I cried 
unto the Lord, saying, “‘ Lord! What a condition 
amin! Is this all the advance that I have 
made, to lay down, or relinquish one form, and 


take up another!’ Great sorrow and heaviness 
seized upon me, and I was so concerned and 
troubled for a time, I knew not what todo. But 
conversing with some amongst you, who took 
upon them to resolve the doubts of scrupulous 
consciences, I got over my trouble for the pre- 
sent, being ignorantly persuaded, that though 
your baptisin was a form, yet it differed much 
from the forms of others, and that it was an 
apostolic practice, aad to continue. And I began 
to rejoice, aud be glad in it, and preached it up, 
and pressed it vith great zeal and earnestness, 
and mary thereupon in several places were con- 
vinced of it, and baptized, but as I never felt an 
inclination in me to baptize any, till called there- 
unto by the congregation at Newgate Street ; so, 
I thank God, I baptized none but — persons, and 
that rather in compliance with the congregation’s 
call, and the present occasion, than any necessity 
laid upon me from the Lord. And after I had 
baptized those few, the thoughts of that work 
quite departed from me, anda concern came 
upon me, to mind and witness by personal ex- 
perience, the baptism of the Spirit, whereof 
water baptism was but a type and figure, and a 
dispensation of temporary continuance, apper- 
taining only to John’s ministry, who was the 
forerunner of Christ; so that water baptism was 
to cease and determine, as the gospel dispensa- 
tion came on, the substance being to take place 
of the shadow, and the servant to give way to 
the son, who is Lord of all. That word was often 
with me, when I was a teacher among you, The 
dispensation of the gospel isa ministration of 
the Spirit.. At first | did not know the meaning 
of it, and I sought to understand it by reading of 
the holy Scriptures, and searching into com- 
mentators and expositors, by studying the 
grammatical meaning, the scope of the place, the 
coherence of the context, and endeavoring to 
bring the result of all down to that, which you 
called the analogy of faith. These with the ad- 
dition of prayer, were the usual rules laid down 
among you, for the attaining to the sense and 
meaning of Scripture. These rules 1 observed 
with great diligence and exactness, but my own 
will and wisdom bearing the greater sway in this 
enquiry, I was so strangely confused and bewil- 
dered, that I could arrive at no satisfactory’ in- 
terpretation. And it was well for me that I 
saw what loss and confusion I was in; for had 
the result of that enquiry ended in satisfaction, I 
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might have lain in gross ignorance to this day ; 
for I can truly say, as I was sincere in my search, 
so I would fain have stayed, such was my natu- 
ral inclination, where I was, could [ have met 
with satisfaction. But my soul was in a travel, 
and exercise of mind daily increased, so that I 
could be at norest,day nor night ; for the empti- 
ness of this, and other externai practices amongst 
you, was discovered to me, and I had a kind of 
glimmering, as I may say, of a higher state, 
and a more spiritual worship, but knew not what 
it was, nor where to find it. 

Under this exercise, I continued for several 
months. When I lay down to take my natural 
rest, L could have none, and then I wished for 
the morning, and when the moruing came, my 
trouble returned with it, and then I wished for 
the evening. For now aconcern came upon me, 
not only about worship, but also about the qual- 
ification that my soul was in for the right and 
acceptable performance of it. For the light, 
which before shined. in my darkness, began to 
shine a little out of it, and to show me that my 
state, notwithstanding my water baptism, high 
profession, zealous preaching, and strict conver- 
sation, was but a polluted state; and that whilst 
I remained in it, my duties and performances 
were polluted also. He that “killeth an ox, in 


such a state, is, as if he slew a man ; he that sac- 
rificeth a lamb, as if he cut off a dog’s neck ; he 
that offereth an oblation, as if he offered ewine’s 
blood; and he that burneth incense, as if he 


blessed an idol,” Isa. lxvi. 3. So that except I 
came to witness redemption and deliverance out 
of this estate, all my services were abomination, 
and my goodliest performances as the offerings 
of strange fire. 

Now judgment dwelt in the wilderness, and 
the day of the Lord burned as a fire in my bow- 
els; for my sin was set in order before me, and 
mine iniquitiez, which profession could not disco- 
ver, were manifested to me, by the light of Christ 
in my conscience; and [ saw, though a strict 
professor and a sober liver, that there was yet a 
further work to be done; I must either come to 
witness regeneration, or there was no hopes of 
acceptance for me with the pure and holy God. 
That ’twas not the name of Christian without 
the Nature; nor the profession of religion, with- 
out the possession, that would do. ‘I'hat Isaac 
must be offered up, as well az [shmael cist out. 
That no league was to be made with Amalek, no 
sin or lust to be spared, no Canaanite suffered to 
dwell in the land, no possessions kept that Christ 
required to be sold ; but that all must be judged 
down, all must be parted with, that was contrary 
to the holy will of God, which is our sanctifica. 
tion, and that not in part only, as your doctrine 
is, but wholly, as the Apostle’s prayer was, 1 
Thes. v. 23. This was a time of solitude, and 
retirement with me, and I desired and delighted 
to be much alone, though I was not alone, for 
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the Lord was with me. The Lord was in his 
temple, and the flesh was brought in silence be- 
fore him. And in this silence, as I waited low 
upon him, by the strength of Christ communica- 
ted to me, without whom [ neither do, could, nor 
can do anything acceptable to him; it pleased 
the Lord to break in upon me by his heart tender- 
ing power, and to open my understanding, and 
to “‘ give me the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Now 
the vail being measurably taken off in Christ, 
these words, viz: “‘The dispensation of the Gos- 
pel, isa ministration of the Spirit,’’ which before 
were as a sealed book, began to be opened in me, 
and the eyes of my understanding to be enlight- 
ened, by the immediate inshining of the light of 
Christ, so that 1 came to see an end of all former 
ministrations, whether of divine appointment, as 
of Moses, the Prophets, or John, which had their 
time and period ; or such as men had shaped and 
fashioned in their own wisdom, some after one 
form and some after another, in imitation of the 
scripture pattern, according to the various con- 
ceptions they had in their own heads; but not 
minding the immediate teaching of the Holy 
Spirit in their hearts, which, if they had but 
waited for in the silence of all flesh, would cer- 
tainly have guided them into the way of truth, 
They ran into error and confusion, and that 
church-model which pleased one party, was dis- 
liked by another; and that which a second erect- 
ed, a third pulled down, and so to the fourth, 
fifth, &e. Hach party commending and applaud- 
ing its own platform, as most conformable and 
agreeable to the Scriptures, and yet all were mis- 
erably mistaken; and while they all pretended 
to have the truth on their sides, all lost it ;— 
whereupon, as they began, so they went on, and 
remain to this day, in a dark condition; the be- 
ginning and continuance of their several church 
fellowships being darkness and Babel ; notwith- 
standing their pretences to Scripture, and assum- 
ing to themselves the specious appellations of 
primitive and Apostolic. And as in the light I 
saw an end of all furmer ministrations, so [ saw 
also what ministration God had orduined to be, 
and remain as the highest, last, and only minis- 
tration, for all the sons and daughters of men to 
come under, and wait upon him in; and that is, 
“The ministration of the Spirit, or the imme 
diate teachings of Christ by the Holy Spirit, ia 
every one of their hearts. 
(To be continued.] 


HAPPINESS. 


There is one fact which it is not likely the 
world will ever learn, to wit, that happiness is 
not necessarily dependent on outward condition. 
The man of robust health often complains of 
trifling and even imaginary diseases as much as 
the confirmed valetudinarian; a man with mil- 
lions of wealth may be a pauper, stinting him- 
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self aud dreading poverty, as the day-laborer, 
who has no certainty in the morning that he may 
have bread enough during the day to satisfy his 
hu: ger; he who acqnircs fame and influence may 
be even more dissatisfied than the one who is 
hopelessly struggling to attain the same emi- 
pence; in social life, they are by no means the 
most happy who have the most convenicnces; 
envy and jealousy are by no means confined to the 
neglected. Thus through the whole circle of 
human experience, they seek happiness in vain 
who seek for it in outward circumstances. The 
mind is its seat. Cultivate cheerfulness, con- 
tentment, benevelence, and above all, godliness, 
which includes the others, and happiness, 
which the world pursues after in vain, or at 
least as large a share of it as is consistent with 
our present fallen condition, will come of itself. 
This is a secret worth knowing. It will operate 


far more effectually than the empircal prescrip- 
tions of the world.—[ Presbyterian. 


A Memorial concerning our deceased Friend, 
Hararet J. Moore, 


Ata Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, held at Spruce street, 12 mo. 21st, 
1855, 

Women Friends handed in the following Me- 
morial, concerning our deceased friend, Harriet 
J. Moore, prepared by a joint committee of men 
and women Friends, which was read and feel- 
ingly united with. 

The clerks are directed to transcribe and for- 
ward a copy thereof to the ensuing Quarterly 
Meeting, together with a copy of this minute, 
signed on our behalf. 

Under the conviction that an account of the 
convincement and exemplary life of our beloved 
friend, Harriet J. Moore, would be edifying and 
encouraging to survivors, and particularly to our 
youth, we are induced to give forth the following 
Memorial : 

She was the daughter of Charles and Ann 
Stockiy, of Aecomac county, Virginia, and was 
born on the 6th of 11th month, 1797. 

Her mother dying during her infancy, the 
care of the children devolved on her father, who, 
although not a member of any religious society, 
was, by his intercourse with Friends, impressed 
with a love for their principles. This induced 
him to send his eldest son and daughter to the 
Boarding School under the care of Southern 
Quarterly Meeting. 

As there were no Friends in his neighbor- 
hood, and most of his wife’s relatives associated 
with those of the Episcopal faith, Harriet was 
brought up under that influence, and baptised 
according to-their form. 

Her father died when she was about eight 
years of age, and her eldest sister soon after 
married Dr. Thompson Holmes, under whose 
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guardian care she, with the other children, was 
taken. 

Of the kind and parental solicitude of this 
brother-in-law, she always spoke with great in- 
terest and affection ; attributing to his refined 
and cultivated mind much of the literary taste 
she possessed, which was a source of enjoyment 
to her through life. 

When about twelve years of age she was sent 
to Friends’ school, in Camden, Delaware, where 
the pupils were required to conform to our testi- 
monies, in dress and address, with which re- 
strictions she cheerfully complied, and often, in 
after years, spoke impressively of the beneficial 
effect of this influence. 

Upon leaviug school, she went to reside with 
a sister, whc had married a member of Camden 
Monthly Meeting, which proved an important 
era in her life. She thus became more inti- 
mately associated with Friends, but not having 
yet clearly seen the delusive character of all vain 
amusements, she thought the restraints imposed 

| too severe for the youthful mind ; and being of a 
gay and lively disposition, fond of music, singing 
und dancing, she freely indulged therein when 
absent from home. 

In a few years it pleased Divine Goodness to 
visit her with powerful religious impressions, 
calling her away from the amusements in which 
she had delighted, but she shrank from the idea 
of becoming a member of the Society of Friends, 
because of the humiliating dispensation their 
self-denying life would cause her to pass throngh. 

During this conflict, she accompanied the 
family to their meeting on First days, though at 
other times she frequently went with the Metho- 
dists, and for a season seemed to feel that a 
resting place might be found amongthem. But 
it was clearly manifested that if she would be 
Christ’s disciple, the whole heart must be sur- 
rendered, and every dependence given up which 
tended to draw her from that fountain of life and 
light within—of which it was promised ‘ whoso- 
ever drinketh shall never thirst.” 

After a struggle with her natural inclina- 
tion, her will beeame subjected to the Di- 
vine will, and she applied to be received into 
religious fellowship with Friends 

The desire to assimilate more with them, and 
be qualified for usefulness in the Society, induced 
her to become a scholar at West-towu Boarding 
School, in the year 1818. 

In 1819 she married our friend William W. 
Moore, then of Kaston, Maryland. Here she 
became a useful member of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting, and acceptably filled the stations of 
clerk and overscer. 

After her marriage, she found that two young 
slaves who hal been left her by the will of her 
father had not been manuwmitted. These she 
liberated ; and one of them proving imbecile, 
was maintained by her during his life. 
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In the year 1822 she travelled as companion 
toa Friend, who, with a minute, was attending 
the meetings of the Southern Quarter; and in 
1824, obtaimed the approbation of her Monthly 
Meeting to accompany Margaret Judge on a re- 
ligious visit to some of the Southern States ; 
which acts of dedication proved strengthening 
and encouraging to her mind. 

In 1829 she removed, with her husband, to 
Baltimore, where the field of religious service 
opened more extensively, and she was engaged in 
the disciplinary concerns of society. Under 
these she was, at times, bowed in deep humilia- 
tion, and fervent petitions were raised that she 
might be strengthened to walk consistently with 
the profession she was making, so that she should 
not become a stumbling block in the way of ex- 
ercised minds, and be enabled to perform her 
duties to the glory of Him whose cause she 
espoused. 

She became a member of this Monthly Meet- 
ing in 1834, where also she filled the stations of 
clerk and overseer, acceptably to her friends ; 
her exemplary life eminently qualifying her, 
under the Divine anointing, to be a fit laborer 
for the restoration of those who had departed 
from our testimonies, and to explain their beauty 
and consistency with the life of a Christian. 

Her appearance in the ministry was about the 
year 1838, and as she dwelt near the fountain 
from whence all pure ministry must flow, her 
gift was occupied. to the satisfaction of her 
friends, and by them acknowledged, in 1842. 

Having thus devoted herself to serve her Di- 
vine Master, in whatever way he required, she 
became a faithful steward of the talents com- 
mitted to her. 

Her ministry was sound and edifying, concise 
and perspicuous, and tended to confirm the weak 
in the path of faithfulness; also, to arouse the 
indifferent toa consideration of the inestimable 
blessings in store for those who yield to the 
manifestations of Divine Light, and follow its 
requirings. 

In prayer she was eminently favored ; she de- 
lighted ia reading the Scriptures of Truth, hav- 
ing always esteemed them a great blessing con- 
ferred on the children of men, and in her 
ministry elucidated her subject by appropriate 
quotations. 

With the dogmas of theology she had but 
little to do, esteeming faith in Christ as mani- 
fested by corresponding works of righteousness, 
alone essential to man’s salvation. 

She often lamented the differences existing in 
the Society of Friends, about doctrines and 
opinions, believing it far more consistent for 
Christians to cultivate love one for another, than 
to contend about that which satisfieth not. 

So zealous was she for the maintenance of our 
precious testimonies, that she continued in the 
performance of her religious duties, often in great 
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bodily weakness, and seldom permitted any thing 
to prevent her attendance of all our religious 
meetings. 

Thus concerned to be found faithful, she grew 
in grace, and in the saving knowledge of her 
Lord and Master. 

Being desirous of doing her work in the day 
time, she yielded to an impression of duty, in 
1844, to make areligious visit to the Meetings 
composing the Southern Quarter, where she had 
experienced her youthful visitations and religious 
baptisms. 

From this time she was frequently engaged, 
with the approbation of her friends, in attending 
some of the meetings within the limits of Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New York and Genesee 
Yearly Meetings. 

In 1854 she opened a concern to visit, in Gos- 
pel love, the members of this Munthly Meeting, 
and such others as were in the practice of as- 
sembling with us; which service she was favored 
to perform to the edification of the visited, and 
peace of her own mind. 

In the fifth mo., 1855, she obtained a minute 
to attend New York Yearly Meeting, and at its 
close felt her mind drawn to a meeting, appointed 
by a Friend, at Flushing, Long Island, where 
she was engaged in a very lively and impressive 
manner ; declaring, in a clear and comprehensive 
testimony, the sufficiency of the Light or Grace 
of God, given, according to the Scripture, “ to 
all men, for their salvation,” and closing her 
services with solemn supplication. 

In speaking to a friend, at the conclusion of 
this opportunity, she remarked, that she “ felt 
now as if she was ready to go home and die—as 
her work was done.” 

Shortly after this, she accompanied her hus- 
band on a social visit to their relatives and 
friends in Maryland, where was left a sweet re- 
membrance of her many virtues; and, on her 
return home, her mind seemed clothed with the 
spirit of universal love. 

The following First day, the Ist of the 7th 
month, she was in her accustomed place for pub- 
lic worship, and, in the morning meeting, re- 
markably drawn forth in fervent supplication for 
all then gathered, that they might, through dedi- 
cation and obedience, realize a closer walk with 
God, frequently repeating, “Oh, for a closer 
walk with Thee,” and humbly acknowledging 
the mercy and goodness of her Heavenly Father, 
in having enabled her to fulfil the duties assigned 
her, she now desired to render unto Him the 
tribute of thanksgiving and praise. 

Many, then present, will remember this 0c- 
casion as peculiarly solemn, and as a parting 
blessing from one who had been an earnest, 
faithful laborer, not only for her own peace, but 
for the little flock who gathered with her. 

The next day she was taken suddenly ill; 
and, after a few hours of intense suffering, was 
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relieved from pain, although sickness continued, 
at intervals, until nature became exhausted. 

During her illness she seemed entirely weaned 
from this life, expressing a desire to “ go to her 
Heavenly Father’s rest,’’ often ejaculating, 
« Dearest Father, take me to thyself.” 

To the question, how she felt? she replied, 
“Very well, except this sickness,” and soon 
added: “I have not seen how this is to termi- 
nate; but, be that as it may—all is well !’’ 

Her mind was centred in composure and re- 
signation, until the close, which took place on 
the 4th of seventh month, 1855, after an illness 
of forty-two hours, in the 58th year of her age. 

Extracted from the minutes. 

Jos. C. TURNPENNY, - 2 
Marraa B. facea cen 

Read and approved, in Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Cherry street, on 
the 5th of 2d month, 1856. 

Josnua Lippincott, 
Susanna M. Parrisu, 


: Clerks. ~ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Attention has been recently called in the In- 
telligencer to the importance of Friends forming 
neighborhood settlements, when selecting homes 
in the Western States. In earlier times, the 
subject of removals was an especial concern of 
our Society, and was deemed so important to the 
best interest of the individuals concerned as to 
require disciplinary provision on the subject. 
Although that discipline has become nearly ob- 
solete, yet the subject is as important now as 
ever it was. Experience has evinced that when 
a family of Friends remove and settle in a remote 
part of the country, where they are deprived of 
the advantages of meetings.and schools, and that 
ameliorating, social intercourse fur which Friends 
are remarkable, the consequence generally has 
been, that in the course of years, their interest 
in society has been much diminished or entirely 
lost, and those peculiarities that distinguish us 
as a people, cease to be discernible in their ordi- 
nary deportment. 


In travelling extensively through Illinois, and | 


the Northern part of Indiana some years ago, 
the writer of this article bad an opportunity of 
observing the isolated situation of the large num- 
ber of Friends in those parts of the country. The 
conclusion was unavo'dable, that they were suf- 
fering a great loss, and that heir tchildren in the 
lapse of time would be entirely alienated from 
our Society. Many of those Friends, no doubt, 
felt severely the loss of the religious and social 
privileges they enjoyed previous to their remo- 
val, and probably were not aware of their value 
till deprived of them. 

In a retrospect of the condition of our Socie- 
ty, it is obvious that at an earlier period, Friends 
im removing to new settlements placed much 
more importance upon the early establishments 
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of Meetings, than many nowdo. When removed 
beyond the verge of a meeting, it was not unu- 
sual for a family to hold meetings at stated times 
in their own house, and on such occasions, fre- 
| quently, some sober minded neighbors would 
‘come and sit with them, and this small number 
| being increased by succeeding:settlers, would be 
the origin of a large meeting. Such family or 
neighborhood meetings have been among the 
| most satisfactory that I have attended. 
| Ihave sometimes thought that much loss may 
be sustained by waiting for the erection of a 
'Meeting-house; for while Friends are delaying 
for the means to accomplish this, a growing in- 
| difference to the performance of their religious 
| duties, may be imperceptibly enfeebling that 
, strength, which might have been invigorated by 
meeting for social worship in their own dwel- 
lings. At the rise of onr society, when it was 
increasing most rapidly, and for many years af- 
'terwards, a large proportion of the Meetings 
, both in England and in this country, were held 
| in Friehds’ dwellings. 
It is interesting to note the parental care man- 
| ifested in former years, by our Society, in relation 
to infant settlements of Friends in remote parts 
of the country. It is, perhaps, seventy-five years 
ago when there were a few Friends in Cunada, 
whose remote situation so claimed the sympathy 
of New York Yearly Meeting, that it appointed 
a Committee to visit them, for the purpose of 
assisting them in the establishment of meetings 
and for their general encouragement. The labor 
and sacrifice required in the performance of this 
service may be inferred from the fact, that the 
distance. to be travelled by part of the Commit- 
tee was about four hundred miles, performed on 
‘horseback, I think, by both men and women; 
one hundred and fifty miles through an almost 
untrodden wilderness; the company having to 
sleep in the woods several nights both going and 
‘returning. It proved, however, a satisfactory 
visit, and was doubtless encouraging and strength- 
ening to the few Friends settled in that, then, 
‘remote region. 
Much valuable information might probably be 
‘ given in relation to the settlement of Friends in 
the Western States in addition to what has here- 
tofore been published in the Intelligencer, and 
if those who are possessed of such information 
| would forward it for publication, it might mate- 
'riaily assist Friends in their efforts to settle in 
|communities so as to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Meetings and schools. 

In the flourishing city of Chicago, there are 
doubtless Friends sufficient to hold a Meeting, 
but probably most of them are unknown to each 
other. I have been informed that some. few 
young Friends have supported, to some extent, 
a religious meeting in one of their dwellings. 
What an interesting opportunity is here present- 
ed for some religiously concerned Friends to 
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visit such, and assist them in the establishment 
of a meeting. 

In the earlier periods of our society, it was an 
important duty of travelling ministers to advise 
and assist in the establishment of meetings in 
neighborhoods where a religious impression had 
been made through their instsumentality or by 
the labor of those that had preceded them. 

The more especial object of these remarks is 
to call the attention of Friends who have removed 
or who contemplate removing to localities where 
no meeting is established, to the importance of 
the early establishment of meetings, for nothing | 
i3 more wasting in a religious sense than the 
omission of religious worship. 

In conclusion, I may remark, that it is likely 
there are many Friends scattered through the 
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made rulers of more. The path of the faithful 
shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day. These, whatever may be the baptisms 
through whieh they may have to pass, will be 
exalted in due time. They will be made joyful 
in the house of prayer, and fruitful in the field 
of offering. Thus, dear , [ do not see 
any cause of discouragement; put‘on the whole 





larmor of God—the harvest is plenteous, the 


faithful laborers are few. It is often the prayer 
of my heart that more laborers may be sent into 
the vineyard. Yes, I can say as one said for- 
merly, ‘‘I would that all the the Lord’s servants 
were prophets.” 

I have lately been led to appoint some meet- 
ings inand about Philadelphia, among the “ high- 
ways and the hedges,” and [ have felt peace in 


Western country, who do not know of theexist- | believing that among the many thousands I have 


ence of the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,’’ and who 
have no medium of communicating or receiving 
information upon the subject of settlements, which 
might be useful both to themselves and others. 
If the relatives and friends of such, in the older | 
settlements, would forward them some numbers | 
of that paper, they would no doubt be accepta- 
ble and useful. G. F. 
Matinecock, Long Island. 5th mo. 1856. 





Shoron Boarding School, 7th mo. 8th, 1844. 


Dear Tay letter of the 3d inst., 
came duly to hand, and the perusal of it has ex- ' 
cited feelings of interest and sympathy with thee | 
—leading me now to offer a few words of en- 
couragement to thee, under-the exercises through | 
which it may be thy lot to pass, in being called 
to a public service in thechurch. I know what 


itis when duty presents the required labor, to | 


say, “‘ who is sufficient for these things?” but I 
have also known the truth of the expression 
verified: ‘‘my grace is sufficient for thee,” and I 
have arrived at the conclusion from some degree 
of experience, that nothing will be required but 
what strength will be given to perform. 

If, at times, we are led to doubt and question 
the impressions of duty we may feel, it ought not 
to be cause of discouragement, but rather stimulate 


us to renewed desires after the clear shinings of | 


Divine Light, which will in due season, be per- 


le 
is opposed to force; arms to arms ! 


mingled with in these mixed opportunities, some 
have been benefitted by the ‘foolishness of 
preaching.” Among others, we had a very in- 
teresting meeting with the inmates of the prison. 

The tumults and commotions in the city, are 
now very great ; the signs of the times are alarm- 
ing; we hear the noise of the warrior; we see 
confusion and garments rolled in blood; they 
that take the sword perish by the sword ; foree 
Verily, 
there is need for the peacemaker to be up and a 
doing. I know not where these things will end, 
or when it can again be said of that once fa- 
vored city, “peace shall be within thy walls, 
prosperity within thy palaces.” All these diffi- 
culties have had their origin in a false zeal for 
religion and the Bible! !* 

Thy affectionate brother, 
JOHN JACKSON. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The necessity of reformation, on the subject 
'of morals and religion, is often urged, and yet, 
with all its advocacy, its advance seems slow, 
and not in proportion to the advance in mechan- 
ical invention and arts. Witness the steam-boat, 
the railroad, people thousands of miles apart 
| conversing together through the telegraph—all 
| this, and much more accomplished in one age. 

It might be a very profitable inquiry, why re- 
form is so tardy, inasmuch as most seem to desire 





mitted to break forth upon us, if we can only 
maintain a state of watchfulness unto prayer.— 
‘* Blessed is that servant, who, when his master 
cometh, is found watching.”” This is an en- 
couraging promise, as well as many others which 
were made of old time, but which become new 
to us as we walk by the same rule and mind the 
same thing, which has led the faithful of all gene- 
rations in the path of true holiness, which is the 
path of peace. 


faithful, even if it be in the litile, for it is those 
only who are faithful in the little, that will be 





I sincerely hope thou may be en- | 
couraged to every good word and work. Be'! 


‘it. And there can be no doubt but that the 
| means for greater advancement are within our 
reach ; a right application of these means is the 
thing wanting, and in proportion to our deficiency 
therein, will reform be retarded. 

We read that “a manifestation of the spirit is 
given to every man to profit withal.” I take it 
|to be a manifestation of the good spirit, diviue 


'grace, holy anointing, or heavenly light. ‘This 





*The riots against the Catholics, burning of their 
churches on account of their opposition to having the 
Protestant version of the Scriptures read in the Publi¢ 
, Schools. 
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constitutes the basis and means of substantial 
and genuine reform. And it was by becoming 
su: ject to this power, that the eminent Apostle 
Paul exhibited so rapid an advance in reform— 
to-day clothed with prejudice and a persecuting 
zeal, to-morrow with divine love and the humility 
of a saint. Here we have evidence that this 
power was sufficient to produce all the necessary 
reform in the Apostle; and being the same 
power and principle in all, it is designed to work 
also, in all, the same glorious end. 


Do not many mourn over National sins, the 
weakness and deficiencigs of religious societis, 
with but too little concern for individuals? ap- 
parently forgetting that communities and asso- 
ciations can only be advanced by individual 
reformation. 


The early Christians, with George Fox, and 


others who enlisted under the guidance of the | 


Holy Spirit inwardly and immediately revealed, 
were valiants in the cause of reformation ; they 
were not to be overcome, even by the infliction 
of pains and penalties ; having on the armour of 
God, divine dove, their weapons were “ not car- 
nal, but mighty through God, to the pulling down 
of the strong holds of sin and satan.” 


Is not this the proper ground of reformation ? 
and if so, how necessary for its advancement,— 
that individuals should be found producing those 


Christian fruits, which are the only evidences of | 


reformation, in communities or associated bodiag. 
Would it not be profitable, while regretting the 
slow progress made in diminishing the evils of 
our day, to enquire whether reform has become 
perfected in ourselves ? 


All men are not in the same prepared state 
for improvement and instruction. Hence the 
declaration of the blessed Jesus, “I have many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now.” 


War, Slavery, and intemperance are evils of 
our day. They are seen and acknowledged to be 
moral evils,—and some feel it a duty enjoined 
upon them to labor, by moral means, for their 
removal. Shall those prepared for the adoption 
of higher Christian ground, set at naught such 
labors? Should they not rather hope that by 
the fulfilment of a moral duty, these labourers 
may ultimately be prepared to embrace the high- 
est Christian standard ? 


By a due exercise of Christian charity, the 
crowning virtue, covering a multitude of fuults, 
much of the labor honestly intended to advance 
' reform, would be rendered not only more efficient 
for the accomplishment of the object, but tend 
to promote and strengthen that bond of broth- 
erhood, declared by our divine master to be the 
badge of discipleship. 


D. I. 


dth mo. 1856, Duchess Co., NY. 
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LATENT HEAT. 


Very remarkable is the influence of latent heat 
upon water. The nature of this latent or hid- 
den heat may be understood by a simple experi- 
ment with a thermometer :—Procure a vessel of 
snow which has been cooled down several degrees 
below freezing by exposure on a cold day of win- 
ter, place a thermometer within it, and apply a 
steady or uniform fire. The snow will grow 
warmer, and the thermometer will rise until it 
reaches 32°, or the freezing point. Tere it will 
immediately stop, and remain entirely stationary 
until the snow is all melted. The time required 
to melt the snow will be long enough to have 
heated the same amount of water up to 172° ;— 
that is, 140° have become lost, hidden, or latent, 
in the process of melting. Now, this is a most 
important circumstance; for if no heat were 
made latent, or consumed in the melting process, 
when warm weather approaches after our deep 
snows, they would be instantly converted into 
water the very moment the thermometer should 
rise above freezing, and disastrous floods and all 
the other inconveniences of the disappearance of 
snow and ice be the result. 

Again: continue the experiment. The heat, 
continually applied to the vessel of now melted 
snow, will cause the thermometer to rise gradu- 
ally to 212°, or boiling. It will then remain 





again stationary till all the water is again con- 
verted into steam,—that is, all boiled away. A 
very large amount of heat is here made latent, or 
nearly five times as much as to heat the watcr 
from freezing to boiling. This is perhaps a still 
more remarkable property than that connected 
with the melting of snow. For if no heat were 
made latent in this process, every vessel of boil- 
ing water, whether large or small, would instant- 
ly flash into vapor, and become dry. Even the 
gradual and imperceptible evaporation by the 
sun’s rays would oceasion a similar result upon 
all natural bodies of water, and rivers, lakes, and 
oceans would be dissipated, and again brought 
down in fearful deluges, at every change of the 
weather from warm to cold, and vice versa. 

The wisdom of men, had they undertaken to 
plan all these processes, would certainly have 
overlooked some essential particular, and perhaps 
ruined the whole by some apparently unimpor- 
tant omission. 


STATISTICS OF LONDON. 


London covers at present a space of 122 square 
miles. It contains 327,391 houses, and 2,362,- 
236 inhabitants, the annual increase of the pepu- 
lation being upwards of 40,000. The length of 
all the different streets is 1750 miles.. The 
paving of them cost £14,000,000, and the 
yearly cost of keeping the pavement in repair is 
£1,800,000. London has now 1907 miles of 

|gas pipes, and the same length of water pipes. 
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The introduction of gas cost £3,000,000. There 
are 360,000 burners in the city, which consume 
every night 13,000,000 cubic feet of gas, valued 
at £500,000, or $2,500,000. The Bankers of 
London have under their control a capital of 
£64,000,000, and the different Insurance com- 
panies have a cash capital of £10,000,000, and 
£78,000,000 in negotiable paper. The taxes on 
houses amount yearly to £12,500,000. ‘Bhe 
furniture of these houses is insured to the amount 
of £166,000,000. Twenty thousand persons are 
constantly employed in keeping the docks in 
repair.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

ee 
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We have received from a friend in attendance | 
at New York Yearly Mecting, the following in- 
teresting account of that Meeting which we give 
to our readers. The memorials mentioned may 
appear in some subsequent number. | 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
YEARLY MEETING OF NEW YORK. | 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders assem- | 
bled at Rose St. Meeting House on 7th day | 
morning, the 24th of 5th mo. 1856. Six or | 
seven strangers from other Yearly Meetings with | 
minutes of approbation from their friends at | 
home, were in attendance. These welcome vis- | 
itors were mostly ministers; several others with- | 
out minutes, who were well known, were also in | 
attendance, whose company was accepted, in | 
accordance with the view of the Queen of Sheba, 
when she beheld the steps that led up to the | 
House of the Lord, and the sitting of the ser- | 
vants in it. The value of these Mcetings of | 
Ministers and Elders, is self-evident, not orly 
that Gospel love and brotherly kindness (the 
badge of discipleship) may prevail among them, | 
but that the injunction of Christ may be observed. 
‘As 1 have washed your feet, (your standing | 
and stepping members) so ye ought to wash one | 
another’s feet.’”’ Hence the usefulness of them 
extends toevery member of society. The Meet- 
ing adjourned on seventh day evening to meet | 
next year at Hester street Meeting house. 

The general Yearly Meeting assembled on 
second day Morning the 26th, the Women at | 
Rose street, and the Men at Hester street Meet- 
ing House. Both Meetings are to assemble 
next year at Hester street, (the Rose st. House 
having been sold.) The Representatives being 
called, were in attendance, except eight, five of 
whom forwarded satisfactory reasons for their 
absence,—so few being absent out of so large a 
number is a manifestation of the deep interest 
felt in the Yearly Meeting. Epistles from other 





Yearly Meetings were read; their lively contents 
exemplified the travail and exercise of the Church 
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for the preservation and salvation of its mem- 
bers, and elicited a response.* 

It was proposed that they be published for 
useful distribution among the members ; but it 
was recommended that Friends of New York 
Yearly Meeting should carefully and watchfully 
attend to their own daties, and if needful they 
would be qualified to send suitable counsel to 
their absent members, without borrowing from 
other Yearly Meetings. The state of society 
being brought into view on Third day morning, 
by reading and answering the queries, a deep 
fecling was spread over the meeting for the wel- 
fare of our Zion. The ancient Apostolic in- 
junction went forth, “Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transformed by the renewing of 
your mind, that ye may prove what is that good, 
and acceptable, and perfect will of God concern- 
ing you.” It was clearly shown that wherever 
this “ will or Law of God” was happily discov- 
ered and obeyed, there would be no complaints of 
remissness in the attendance of meetings for 
worship or discipline, nor of declining love and 
unity among brethren; that the baneful ravages of 


| detraction would cease forever: and instead of 


strife, debate and contention, peace, amity and 
love would prevail. 

On Fourth day afternoon, the subject of sla- 
very and the use of the products of slave labor 
was introduced into the meeting. Full time was 
allowed for concerned Friends to give expression 
te their feelings on this momentous subject, and 
it is very evident that there is none on which 
friends are more generally and fully united, but 
the right disposition of this concern cannot be de- 
termined by arguments. Friends were therefore 
carnestly recommended to attend faithfully to the 
manifestations of truth on their own minds in re- 
gard to this matter. It was also clearly shown, that 
no testimony of Truth, whether on the subject of 
slavery or anything else, could be predicated on 
any other ground than conviction. That it was 
a matter of the first importance, that every man 
should be fully persuaded in his own mind what 
he ought to do, and to walk accordingly. Two 
Memorials for deceased Friends were read, and 
the Meeting adjourned until Fifth day morning. 
Two sessions on fifth day brought the business to 
a close, when a vocal supplication to the Throne 
of Grace spread a solemnity over the Meeting. 
Many present felt that the divine Master had 
been with his disciples in the transaction of the 
affairs of the Church, and that the wing of an- 
cient goodness had been extended over the as- 
sembly. Under the invaluable feeling of bro- 
therly love, this Meeting concluded to meet 
again at the usual time next year, if the Lord 
permit. 





Diep,—On First day morning, the 11th ult., in 
Smithfield, Twenty-third Ward, Philada., Exiza- 
BeTH G. Hawerns, in the 78th year of her age. 
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At a Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, held | 


in Philadelphia, by adjournments from the 12th 
of Fifth month to the 16th of the same, (inclu- 
sive,) 1856. 


Epistles from our sisters at their Yearly Meet- 
ings of New York, Ohio, Indiana, Genesee, and 
Baltimore, were read to our mutual edification, 
breathing a language of encouragement to all 
classes amongst us, and inciting us to renewed 
faithfulness in the support of our Christian tes- 
timonies. Those in the morning of their day 
were persuaded to submit to the operation of the 
Divine Spirit, and not put off till a more conve- 
nient season the sacrifice in which He delights, 
until with broken health and wasted energy they 
have but a little remnant of life and ability to 
serve Him—so as to come forth in the path of 
obedience, ere the freshness and vigor of youth 
have passed away—that they may be led in the 
pastures that are ever green, and beside the wa- 
ters of life that are ever clear and unpolluted ; 
to be fed and watered with the flock of Christ, 
and lie down to rest in peace ; and that all might 
dwell under the influence of our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s love, which qualifies us to be poured out 
in spirit on behalf of our brethren of every class. 

A satisfactory report from the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education and Libraries, was read, fur- 
nishing encouragement to believe that an in- 
creasing interest is felt throughout the Yearly 
Meeting on the important subject of a religiously 
guarded education; also, that young women in 
membership may be aided, when there is need, 
to become qualified for teachers ;—that we may 
have our schools of such a character, that in them 


Friends’ children may receive an education to fit | 
them for business, without the necessity of send- | 
ing them, at an early age, from the guardianship | — 
| made, a small amount from each individual or 
| Meeting would be sufficient. 


and society of their parents. The Committee is 
continued, and a few Friends named to assist in 
devising some means to obtain funds sufficient to 


enable them to prosecute the concern. The want | 


of well qualified teachers, to take charge of 
Friends’ schools, is still acknowledged, and it is 
believed that the Fund has proved a blessing to 
some who have received aid in their efforts to im- 
prove in the higher branches, and will, if con- 
tributed to, still be beneficial ; and Friends have 
been persuaded to spare a little of their means, 
that greater good may result to society. 


Report from the Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
Education and Libraries. 


In offering to the Yearly Meeting a report of 
our procecdings during the year past, we think it 
necessary to enter more into detail, than has 
heretofore been our practice, in order that Friends 
generally, may understand, first, the object of our 
appointment, and then the manner in which we 
have endeavored to fulfil it. 

In the first appointment of this Committee, the 
Yearly Meeting was influenced by the knowledge, 
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that in some neighborhoods, where suitable read- 
ing and well qualified teachers were greatly need- 
ed, Friends were unable to supply the deficiency 
—therefore, there seemed a call for the extension 
of sisterly aid, from those whose means were 
more abundant. 

Our services, during the past year, have been 
mainly directed toward assisting young women 
in procuring an education that would fit them for 
teachers ; for, while we acknowledge the value of 
a well-furnished library in every neighborhood, 
we believe, at present, the aid of this Committee 
is more needed in the department, to which our 
attention has been especially given. Neverthe- 
less, we have distributed since Fifth month 1855, 
fifty-seven volumes—part of which were private 
contributions ; also, thirty-eight copies of ** Mem- 
orials of deceased Friends.” 

Last year’s report will show, that after all the 
funds on hand had been expended, $54 were col- 
lected by private subscription, to meet a special 
case. Thus, while we had that sum on hand at 
the time of our report, obligations equal to it had 
been entered into. 

It has been gratifying to us, that our applica- 
tion to the Quarterly Meetings has been so freely 
responded to by some of them. We, of the pre- 
sent Committee, have been under this appoint- 
ment a number of years, and do not findthat our 
interest has decreased, or our sense of the im- 
portance of the concern in any degree abated; 
and should there be such a response in the Year- 
ly Meeting, as to warrant the continuance of a 
Committee, we would suggest, thata few Friends 


| be appointed to think of and propose some per- 


manent arrangement, through which our mem- 
bers may more generally and equally contribute 
to this object. Could such an arrangement be 


Susanna M. ParrisH, 
Desorau F. WHARTON, 
Saran 8. BIDDLe, 
Lyp1a LONGSTRETH, 
HARRIET OGDEN, 

JANE JOHNSON. 


Thirteenth of the Month, and Third of the Week. 


The state of society has been proceeded in as 
far as the third query with its answers. The de- 
ficiencies apparent, particularly the neglect in 
the attendance of our religious meetings, brought 
over us a lively concern, and a desire prevailed 
that those who had given occasion for exercise, 
might be aroused to greater diligence, and not be 
hindered by the cumbering cares of life, not let 
their love wax cold, but rather manifest their 
love to our Heavenly Father, and one to another 
by meeting together at our midweek meetings as 
well as on First days. Our assemblies would be 
more abundantly crowned, and his owning pres- 
ence be felt, who has declared, “ Where two or 
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three are gathered in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” Strengthened by an in- 
erease of love to God and man, our lips will be 
restrained from speaking evil one of another, and 
we be enabled so to live as to silence the tongue 
of slander. A detracting spirit lays waste the 
character and destroys that unity and harmony 
which should abound among a people professing 
to be the followers of Christ. 

Mothers have been affectionately appealed to, 
to persevere in their efforts to train their dear 
children in the way they should go, often gather- 
ing them in solemn silence, and, if way opens, 
reading to them in the Scriptures of Truth and 
other instructive books. Though they may not 
always see the fruits of their labor, yet it may be 
as ‘* Bread cast upon the waters, found after 
many days.” The injunction was revived, * In 
the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not 
which may prosper, this or that, or whether both 
may be alike good.” 

The daughters have been invited to enter the 
path of obedience, humbling themselves before 
their Heavenly Father,who is graciously waiting 
to lead them about and instruct them, and estab- 
lish them on the sure foundation—the “ rock of 
ages’’«—that they may appcar in greater simplici- 
ty, and become qualified to fill the places of those 
who have been gathered to their everlasting rest, 
and of their elder sisters who must soon depart, 
that instead of the mothers there may be daugh- 
ters—advocates for the Truth—workmen that 
need not be ashamed —who are bearing our Chris- 
tian testimony before the world. 

Under a rich and gay attire are many precious 
minds that have been tendered by the touches of 
divine Love ; to these the call has been extended, 
to lay aside their ornaments and enlist in Truth’s 
service. Buta little while and the weight of 
concern must devolve on them. 

We have been reminded of the importance of 
maintaining our testimony against a hireling 
ministry, interwoven as it is with the “‘ Love of 
money, which is the root of all evil,’”’—and to 
observe temperance and moderation in all things ; 
exerting our influence to dissuade our brethren 
from the use of all intoxicating drink. The in- 
vitation has gone forth to those in early life, dis- 
suading them from indulging in superfluity of ap- 
parel and in luxury—those things that captivate 
the innocent mind, and lead into vanity and 
away from the pure principle of life and light in 
the soul. Simplicity of dress and manners prove 
often as a hedge of preservation when induce- 
ments are held out to attend places of diversion, 
or to indulge in whatever has a tendency to 
waste their precious time and prostrate their tal- 
ents with which many have been so liberally 
gifted. 

The subject under weighty consideration last 
year, of addressing an Epistle in Gospel Love to 
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the inhabitants of the Slave-Holding States, has 
been again feelingly before us, and though in the 
free expression of sentiment there has been a 
diversity of views, yet a deep interest is mani- 
fested in the welfare of those who yet hold their 
fellow beings in bondage and traffic in human 
flesh ; and a desire has prevailed that they may 
be reminded of the evils of their doings, and en- 
couraged to let the oppressed go free ere the 
judgments of the just Judge overtake them when 
it is too late to redress their wrongs. Our sym. 
pathies have been renewedly awakened towards 
those who are held in bondage and ignorance— 
their children growing up without opportunities 
of school learning, and other advantages of im- 
provement afforded our own. In view of their 
snfferings and privations, we have been queried 
with whether we have not more to do to become 
clean-handed, by abstaining from the produce of 
unrequited labor. 

At a subsequent sitting, the following address 
was submitted by the committee appointed on 
that subject : 


From the Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
held in Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, 
in the Fifth month 1856, to the inhabitants of 
the Slave-holding States. 


In that love which breathes ‘‘ glory to God in 
the highest, peace on earth and good will to men,” 
we affectionately salute you, and desire to call 
your attention to a subject, that is now agitating 
this highly favored land, even the subject of hu- 
man slavery. We address you as Brothers and 
Sisters, children of the same heavenly Parent, 
and candidates for the same happy immortality; 
listen, then, we entreat you to our language of 
love—to our invitation to that fast, which God 
has chosen, “ To undo the heavy burden, to break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” 

In the early days of our Religious Society, 
some of our members held slaves, but as they 
gave heed to the illuminations of Truth, this 
practice was found to conflict with their Cbris- 
tian profession. They also instituted a rule of 
discipline, making it a disownable offence for 
their members to hold their fellow beings in 
bondage—a rule which has been enforced from 
that time to this. And now, in view of the re 
sponsibility of your position, we would cite your 
attention to the same indwelling word of divine 
life. That Word, concerning which, the Serip- 
ture testimony is, “‘ Ye need not that any one 
should teach you, save as this anointing teach- 
eth.” May you be passive under the workings 
of this principle of life and of love, and as it un- 
folds to your spiritual perceptions the beauty 
and the excellency of the injunction, 4‘ Whats 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so unto them,” we counsel you to yield 
to the heavenly influence. Oh, cherish this 
feeling—it is an emanation from~ our hea- 
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venly Father—the light of Christ within, which 
would enlighten and bring you into that condi- 
tion, wherein for the sake of your own peace of 
mind you must break the bands that bind down 
this portion of the human family. 

We consider liberty the birth-right of all—the 
rich boon of our heavenly Father; shall any, then, 
take the prerogative to himself, and deuy this 
to those whose welfare is equally dear to the 
great universal Parent, though their skin may be 
of a different color from his own ? 

We believe there are those among you, who 
at times feel the wrong of this system, and in 
whose minds our message of love will meet with 
aresponse. Are there not many who cannot 
reconcile with their sense of right, the violation | 
of the marriage covenant,—the separation of | 
husband and wife, parents and children? We | 
would encourage you to attend to every impres- | 
sion of duty, for by so doing, this heavenly light 
will shine brighter and brighter upon your path- | 
way, and the mission of the great Christian Law- | 
giver will be yours, “to heal the broken heart- | 
ed,” — to set at liberty them thatare bruised.” | 

During the deliberations of this our annual | 
meeting, our interest has been enlisted for you, | 
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were admonished to attend to the stil] small voice 
that is calling them away from the fashions and 
customs by which they are surrounded. 

» Having been favored through the several sit- 
tings of this our annual assembly, with the over- 
shadowing presence of the Great head of the 
Church—enabling us to transact the business 
that has come before us, with harmony and sis- 
terly condescension, grateful for the favor, and 
desiring each other's welfare, we conclude, to 
meet at the usual time next year if consistent 
with the Divine Will. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 
Mary S. Lrpprncort, Clerk. 


A POISONED VALLEY. 


A poisoned valley has been discovered near 
Batten, in Japan. Mr. A. Louden visited it 
last July, and states that when within a few 
yards of the valley, a strong suffocating smell 
was experienced, but this ceased as the margin 
was approached. 

The bottom of it appeared to be flat, without 
any vegetation, and a few large stones scattered 
here and there. Skeletons of human beings, 


as well as our sympathy-for the slave; and in| tigers, bears, deer, and all sorts of birds and wild 
that love, which would gather the whole human! animals, lay about in profusion. The’ground 
family into the divine enclosure, we address you | on which they lay, at the bottom of the valley, 
in this way, believing in the declaration, ‘“‘ My | appeared to be a hard, sandy substance, and no 


word shall not return unto me void, but shall | 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall pros- 


per in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

In faith in this Word, we remain your well- | 
wishers; and desire that grace, mercy and trath | 
may abound, making you fruitful in the field of | 
offering and joyful in the house of prayer. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the meet- 
ing. Mary 8. Lippincott, Clerk. 

5th mo. 1856. 

The friends appointed to assist the Education 
and Library Committee in proposing some plan 
to procure mcans to enable them to prosecute the 
concern entrusted to their charge, produced a re- 
port which, with some small alterations, was uni- 
ted with. The Standing Committee continued 
and encouraged. Friends were also desired to 
attend to the raising of funds in their several 





Monthly Meetings, that this committee may 
have it in their power tocontinue their efforts. | 
A desire was expressed that Monthly and | 
Preparative Meetings should be aroused to the 
importance of this concern, and establish schools 
under the care of their meetings, of the descrip- 
tion intended by our discipline—where good lit- 
érary instruction may he afforded; thus avoid- 
ing the necessity now felt of sending so many of 
our children from under parental care for their 
education. A concern continued to be spread 
over the meeting for the welfare of all classes ;— 
and that greater simplicity may be seen amongst 
&® people making so high a profession. The youth 


vapor was perceived. The sides were covered 
with vegetation. 

It was proposed to enter it, and each of the 
party having lit a cigar, managed to get within 
twenty feet of the bottom, where a sickening, 
nauseous smell was experienced without any dif- 
ficulty of breathing. A dog was now fastened 
to the end of a bamboo and thrust to the bottom 
of the valley, while some of the party, with 
their watches in their hand, observed the effeet. 

At the expiration of fourteen seconds he fell 
off his legs, without moving or looking around, 
and continued alive only eighteen minutes. The 
other dog now left the company and went to his 
companion. On reaching him he was observed 
to stand quite motionless, and at the end of ten 
seconds fell down; he never moved his limbs af: 
ter, and lived only seven minutes. A fowl was 
now thrown in, and died in a minute and a quar- 
ter. And another, which was thrown in after, 
died in the space of a minute and a half. 

A heavy shower of rain fell during the time 
that these experiments were going forward, 
which, from the interesting nature of the experi- 
ments, was quite disregarded. On the opposite 
side of the valley to that which was visited lay 
a humanskeleton. The head was resting on the 
right arm. The effect of the weather had 
bleached the bones as white as ivory. This was 
probably the remains of some wretched rebel, 
hunted toward the valley, who had taken shelter 
there unconscious of its character. 
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From the New York Tribune. 
DISCOVERY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Of all modern discoveries in Africa, the navi- 
gation of the Binue or River of the Tchadda is 
of the-greatest historical importance. Many of 
the explorations which have been made during 


the jast fifty years, through the deserts to the | 


heart of this mysterious and inhospitable conti- 
nent, have added more to our knowledge of the 
ethnography, history and geography of the coun- 
try than this, and many have been made under 
greater difficulties, and have demanded nobler 


mental and moral qualifications on the part of the 


travellers. Still, they were of less consequence 
to the kistory of civilization than is the dis- 
covery of a river navigable for steamboats as 
far eastward as the meridian of Tripoli, in 
Barbary. 

The river was discovered by Dr. Barth. In 
the year 1851, aroused by the glowing descrip- 
tions he received in Soudan of a certain country 
called Adamaua, which was said to be watered 
by the River Binue, he endeavored to reach it 
from Kuka. 
supposed that he recognized in the Binue the 
left source of the Niger or Kowara, which has 
hitherto been named on the maps the Chadda. 
His report reached England, and Dr. A. Peter- 
mann availed himself of the opportunity to agitate 
the question in The Times and Athenzeum, in 
order to send out an expedition, under Dr. 
Barth’s hypothesis, to explore the route from 


Adamaua up the Niger, by way of the Chadda- 


Binue. We have already mentioned the com- 
plete success of the expedition. We now have 
the reports of the leader of the expedition, Dr. 
W. B. Baikie, and the journal of another travel- 
ler, the Rev. Samuel Crowther, published in 
the seventh and eighth numbers of Perth’s 
Geographical Instructor, and accompanied with 
a map, copied in part from original drawings. 
The country of the Niger has of late years be- 
come of great importance to European commerce 
in palm oil, obtained from the Elaeis Guineensis, 
which flourishes on the delta of the river. The 
export of this product to Great Britain amounted 
in 1821, to 3,200 tons, and has since then been 
continually increasing. Last year it amounted 
to 32,000 tons, worth in the market £40 ster- 
ling per ton, or $6,400,000. The palm-oil trade, 
which by the way is monopolized by the City 
of Liverpool, has put an end to the slave traffic 
at the mouth of the Niger, as the slave-dealers 
have found it more to their advantage to carry 


human flesh. 


170 miles. But the farthest point reached by 


the explorers of the Binue lay 400 miles above | 


its confluence with the Niger—more than the 
distance from Mayence to Chur; so that a river 


He discovered the country, but | 


‘they made the mouth of the Binue. 





has been navigated by steamboat as far into the 
heart of Africa as from the mouth of the Missigs- 
sippi to the City of Memphis. And it seems 
probable that the stream is navigable for a still 
greater distance, as its banks, as far as it hag 
been explored, are very little higher than the 
level of the sea. 

An Englishman named McGregor, who 
assisted in the first exploration of the Kowara 
or Niger, has derived for himself the im- 
perishable fame of this important discovery. He 
contributed to the Binue expedition $70,000, 
and built at his own expense a handsome steamer 
called the Pleiad. The British Government added 
$20,000, and sent along two officers, Dr. William 


| Balfour Baikie and Dr. William Bleck, from 


Bonn, provided with special instructions to take 
charge of the expedition. An unfortunate 
mistake was made in the choice of a captain, 
a certain Taylor, who, through his mismanage- 
ment and drunkenness, and particularly through 
his extravagance in the use of coal, delayed the 
enterprise; and at length, in the midst of the 
voyage, Dr. Baikie was compelled to take away 
his command. 

The Pleiad left Liverpool on the 17th of May, 
1854, and taking on board at Sierra Leone 60 or 
70 black sailors, the best men for navigating 
African waters, and three black interpreters, they 
reached Fernando Po on the 25th of June, and on 


‘the 8th of July commenced their explorations. 


The great result of the expedition was that it 
reached a point 300 miles higher up the Binue 


‘than Allen and Oldfield, in 1823; they learned 


that they were only 60 miles below the mouth 
of the Faro, a southern tributary of the Binue, 
and that the Binue was navigable during the 
rainy season as far as 11° 30’ east longitude. 
Had they found coal along the shores they might 
have penetrated still further into the country, 
but as they were not able to find any, and with 
genuine English lack of foresight had started 
on the expedition without axes to cut wood for 
the furnaces, they were obliged to return. - 

On the 2lst of July, they reached the City 
of Abo, on the Niger, and on the 2d of August, 
The river 
had fallen considerably, by which its ascent was 
materially hindered. On the 17th of August, Dr. 
Baikie was obliged to take the command of the 
steamer from the drunken captain. The vessel 
was then in the countries Doma and Michi, 
and at the City of Ojogo, in Doma, which they 


|reached on the 23d of August, they got their 
on the business in palm oil than the traffic in | 


first and only news of Dr. Barth, over whose 


| probable death all Europe was mourning. A 
The distance from the mouth of the Niger to | 
its confluence with the River Chadda-Binue, is | 


man who had come to Ojogo from Keana, told 
about two white men who were in Keana when 
he left, and who had exchanged presents with 
the Sultan. Baikie showed him the signette on 
the title page of the work of Petermann, and 
he recognized the white man in the portrait of 
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Dr. Barth, but remarked that he had a big beard) himself, for, according to the custom of the 
now. Dr. Vogel also was identified, except that] country, a silken curtain was suspended before 
that he now had hair on his cheeks and lips.{him. He received some presents, and talked 
When they arrived at this point, the river had much about peace, friendship and future com- 
risen five feet, and they had no cause to com-| merce, the wickedness of wars of corquest, 
lain of lack of water thereafter. On the 6th {and about an alliance against common enemies. 
of September, they reached the considerable ‘The crew was so much weakened by sickness, 
City of Gandiko, in the kingdom of Kororofa. that the steamboat could be worked no further 
At first, the inhabitants manifested a disposition | up the river. Dr. Baikie with Mr. May, on the 
to give the strangers a hostile reception, but | 27th, started up thestream ina boat. ‘That day 
when they were satisfied of their peaceful inten- | and the following they made but little progress, 
tions, they welcomed them hospitably. The{ but on the third day the wind rose, and they 
King paid Dr. Baikie a visit, and a friendly and | ran rapidly before it. Before noon they reached 
profitable trade sprang up between the city and | Dulti, a village which was then entirely sub- 
thesteamer. The greatest difficulties commenced | merged, with the exception of a dry spot about 
in Hamaruwa. On the 18th day of Septem-|a great tree. Here they landed, and were soon 
ber, and the four following days, they had to con-| surrounded by flocks of rough, savage-looking 
tend with a current of from two and a half to| people, all entirely naked, women as well as 
three knots per hour. The wood burned poorly,| men. At first astonishment kept them quiet, 
and they made small progress. “For two weeks, | and Dr. Baikie attempted to get up a conversa- 
there had been considerable sickness:on board. | tion with them, and get them into good humor. 
The crew suffered from swelled limbs; there | Soon, however, they began to be troublesome, 
were simptoms also of dropsy. The disease ap-| and to press up about them with the intention 
peared to be of a scorbutic character, and it was | evidently of carrying off their boat and plunder- 
soon found that the ship’s rations, seven or eight; ing them. A little sporting deg which the 


gills of rice, with cold water, were not sufficient | travellers had with them fortunately showed his 
for the exigencies of the crew; meat -was there- | head at this juncture, and his sudden appear- 
fore provided. On the 22d of September, they | ance inspired the natives with such salutary fear 
reached the city of Garowa, where an envoy | that they immediately retreated. As the Doctor 
from the Sultan of Hamaruwa was waiting for} did not think it worth while to get into a fight 
them. He bore an invitation to them to go up| with three or four hundred men, armed with 
to the palace seven or eight miles from the city. | swords, spears, bows and arrows, he gave the 





This country lies on the northern bank of the | best looking among them a few presents, and 
Binue, and Messrs. Crowther and Richards, who shoved off. While they were looking about for 
accepted the invitation, were well received by | another landing-place, the natives suddenly came 
the Sultan. Then Dr. Baikie went up. The upon them in their canoes, and tried to get them 
country is inhabited by Fulos, who do not live in the swamps and bushes along the bank, so 
upon yams, but cultivate grain. In the vil-| that they were obliged to put out for the open 
lages they keep goats and poultry, especially river. Here they were safe, as they could easily 
ducks. ‘I'he road to the palace is the only nar-| upset any canoe which might happen to be 
tow path through a boggy country thickly | troublesome. When they had reached open 
covered with grass and bushes. After walking | water, the nine or ten canoes, manned with 
fourteen miles they reached the capital on the | eight or nine men apiece, turned back and left 
24th, at sunset. It is built ona little eminence | them. They had alaeady fixed that afternoon 
at the foot of a chain of hills, and commands ' as the limit of their upward voyage, and, though 
an extensive prospect of the marshy plain. The | very unwillingly, they headed their boat down 
hunger cf the travellers was first whetted by half | the stream. 

an hour of shaking hands with the natives, and} That point was in latitude 9° 30’ north, longi- 
then satisfied by various preparations of milk, ltude 11° 30’ east. They could not give the 
and with two well-known African dishes, foofoo | latitude and longitude with greater accuracy, 28 
and palavar sauce. ‘The city is two miles long, | they were interrupted in their observations by 
by a mile and a half in breadth. The houses the savages. They learned that they were only 
are round and quite large, well-built and sur- | sixty miles below the mouth of the Faro. On the 
rounded by large yards. The inhabitants are return voyage they experienced a tropical thun- 
Felatas, and speak the Fulo, or rather the Pulo | der-storm, and when they arrived at Garowa 
language ; most of them speak also the Haussa! they found that the Pleiad was gone. The érew, 
language, which the travellers understood. The | fearing that the river was falling, had compelled 
appearance of the people was pleasing and some- | the mate to start down the river, and wandering 
times even beautiful; their intellegince is well-| for awhile over flooded land, they found the 
known in Africa. Baikie had an audience with | steamer and continued the return voyage with- 
the Sultan. The foreigners were seated on| out interruption. On the 5th of October the 
Turkish carpets. They did not see the prince| river began to fall; on the 20th they reached 
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the Niger, and on the 4th of November at sun- 
set, they anchored before Fernando Po. 
[To be continued.] 


CHRIST’S LITTLE ONES. 
BY ANNA SHIPTON. 


“..... It is not the will of your father which is in 
Heaven, that one of these little ones should perish.” 


—Matt. xvitt. 14. 


From worldly Wisdom's vaunted page we seek for 
peace in vain, 

And bask in Nature’s smiles, and think to feel a Child 
again; 

But Sorrow sweeps the wild heart’s chords, and ’neath 
the stern control 

Are stilled the mystic tones that made sweet music in 
the Soul. 


Ah! once I dreamed the golden clouds piled in the 
yorgeous West, 

Barred but the entrance to the land where happier 
spirits rest; 

As one by one they floated on, to their far home of 
light, 

I pined to pierce the shadowy veil that hid them from 
my sight. 


It was a childish thought—since then, my hand would 
fear to raise 

The curtain of that Spirit-land on which I longed to 
gaze ; 

The rainbow glitt’ring o’er the Storm, proud Science 
long hath taught 

Spans not the glorious Throne of God, as I in Child- 
hood thought. 


Still ever new and wonderful, it vex’d me not to know 

The reason it was beautiful—I knew God made it so: 

The spotless enow-flake as it @lls some faded mem’ry 
brings, 

For I believed it scatter’d down from watchful Angel’s 
wings. 

To wake the Snowdrop from its sleep, to guard the 
Violet’s birth, 

But now—I know not Angels’ wings can: stainless fall 
to Earth ; 

And still the grateful fancy hatha strange sweet charm 
for me, | 

But other hearts ase ours before God’s children we 
can be. 


Despise not then the little Child, these infants of the 
Faith 

God hath around them hedged their ways from danger 
and from death ; 

To simple Souls that trust in him, he giveth strength 
and grace, 

Thus Angels in their Father’s House behold their 
Father’s face. 


And should they lean in love on thee, thy tend’rest 
guidance lend, 

O not by word or deed, make thou these little ones 
offend ! 

Oppress them not! for God doth hear his children’s 
smothered cry, 

They know in whom they trust, and he will answer 
speedily. 

If thou dost mark their steps, unwarned, in paths of 
danger tread, 

The shadow of their sin shall be as‘snares around thee 
spread ; ; 

A glorious crown of fadeless joy those little ones may 


When God his jewels maketh up, he will remember 
thee. 


ELLIGENCER. 


SMALL THINGS. 
Wnuo dares to scorn the meanest thing, 
The humblest weed that grows, 
While pleasure spreads its joyous wing 
On every breeze that blows? 
The simplest flower that hidden blooms, 
The lowest on the ground, 
Is Javish of its rare perfumes, 
And scatters sweetness round. 


The poorest friend upholds a part 
Of life’s harmonious plan ; 

The weakest hand may have the art 
To serve the strogest man; 

The bird that highest, clearest sings, 
To greet the morning’s birth, 

Falls down to drink, with folded wings, 
Love’s rapture on the earth. 


From germs too small for mortal sight 
Grow all things that are seen; 

The floating particles of light 
Weave nature’s robe of green ; 

The motes that fill the sunny rays 
Build ocean, earth, and sky ; 

The wondrous orbs that round us blaze 
Are motes to Deity. 


Life, love, devotion, closely twine, 
Like tree, and flower, and fruit ; 

They ripen by a power divine, 
Though fed by leaf and root. 

The man who would be truly great 
Must venture to be small; 

On airy columns rests the dome 
That, sbining, circles all. 


Small duties grow to mighty deeds, 
Small words to thoughts of power; 

Great forests spring from tiny seeds, 
As moments make the‘hour: 

And life, howe’er it lowly grows, 
The essence to it given, 

Like odour from the breathing rose, 
Floats evermore to heaven. 


INSTITUTE LIBRARY FOR COLORED YOUTH. 

The third annual report of this institution, 
which is the only one in the city especially de- 
voted to the colored youth, gives an interesting 
account of its operations during the present year, 
and its present condition. The managers have 
made numerous additions to their collection 
during the past year, consisting of works on ag- 
riculture and the arts, biography, history, morals 
aud religion, science, travels, &c., swelling the 
number to about fourteen hundred volumes.— 
The Library and Reading Room are located in 
the Institute for colored youth in Lombard 
street above Seventh. The number of books 
loaned out during the year were 6271, besides 
2341 loaned for usein the reading room ; making 
a total of 8615, which is an increase of 3012 
over the first year, and 2973 over the second 
year of its existence. The number of readers 
has been 400, of which 224 were males and 
176 females. Cards of admission have been is- 
sued during the year to 178 new applicants.— 
The report urges upon parents the necessity of 
encouraging their children, by both precept and 
exampl, to become participators in the advan- 
tages which the institution places withia their 
reach— Pennsylvanian. 
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From the Scientific American. 
IRON STEAMSHIPS. 


The loss of the steamship Arctic, by collision 
with the small iron steamer Vesta, which safely 
arrived in port; and the more recent loss of the 
Pacific, believed to have struck an iceberg, while 
the Persia did the same, and escaped almost un- 
injured, have been the means of attracting pub- 
lic attention in this city towards the safety qual- 
ities of iron ships. 

As some of our daily papers have just been 
discussing the matter ina loose way—all of them 
seemingly being possessed of the notion that iron 
ships, built with bulkheads, are of but very re- 
cent origin—a brief history of their rise and pro- 
gress will be of general interest. 

From the London Mining Journal, we learn 
that John Neilson, an engineer of Glasgow, and 
brother of the inventor of the ‘‘ Hot Blast,”’ is- 
sued a pamphlet in 1827, for the formation of a 
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skilful engineers who never built one) ean easi- 
ly calculate the exact strength of metal required 
for every bulkhead. The art of iron ship build- 
ing is as well understood, and perhaps better, 
than that of wooden ship building. Iron steam- 
ships are more safe than timberones. The prin- 
cipal material of which they are composed is in- 
combustible; therefore, they are not so liable to 
that most terrific of all calamities—burning at 
sea. 

All our ferry and river passenger steamboats 
should be built of iron; we should at least—as 
we stated last week—like to see them compelled 
to have their boiler rooms encased with iron, and 
constructed in the same manneras fire-proof-safes. 
Iron can resist collisions of any kind better than 
timber. If by accident, however, a hole should 
be stove in the hull of an iron vessel, it is more 
difficult to plug up or stop, than such a hold 


| would be in a timber-built vessel, hence there is 


company to build ships of plate iron, aud he 
pointed out their superiority over timber-built 
ships. Before that period he and others had 
built small iron vessels for canals ; and he had 
thus acquired a practical knowledge of their ad- 
vantages. He failed to form » company, but he 
laid down the keel of one 110 feet long iu his 
own yard in 1828, completed it in 1830, and 
named it the Fairy Queen. It resulted in loss 
to him, but in gain to the public, for it claimed 
the attention of skilful engineers, and in 1833, 
a moderate sized iron steambvat, named the Kil- 
muon, was launched in Glasgow, and surpassed 
all others of her tonnage, both in beauty of model 
and in speed. After this, small iron steamers 
became common in Scotland, but it was not un- 


| a greater necessity for having such vessels built 
|in compartments, to prevent their filling and 
| sinking suddenly when damaged in the bull. 
Many iron ships, however, have been lost, al- 
‘though built in this manner. A few days since 
ithe Orion iron steamer was lost on the coast of 
| Scotland from striking a rock: it sunk very sud- 
{denly, and a great number of passengers were 
(drowned. The City of Glasgow, iron steamer, 
: left Liverpool for Philadelphia, about three years 
| ago, and never was heard of more; it is believed 
she struck an iceberg. And no further back than 
| the 18th of last month, the iron stcamer Curlew, 
. struck a rock on the coast of Bermuda, and soon 
sunk ; the passengers and crew, however, were 
;all saved. We might mention many other cases 
til 1839, that one of large dimensions was built, | to show that iron ships are not perfectly safe any 
this was the Royal Sovereign, constructed by | more than timber ones, but those cited are suf- 
Todd & McGregor, builders and proprietors of | ficient. A timber-built vessel, however, if, sub- 
the Glasgow, and the Edinburgh, iron serew , jected to the buffettings of the Great Britain, 
steamers, which trade between this port and } when wrecked in Dundrum Bay, would have 
Glasgow. | gone to pieces, yet that vessel is now a regular 
At that time thcre was a strorg public preju- packet to Australia, and is nearly as sound as 
dice against iron ships. They were believed to| when first launched. 
be more unsafe than timber ones, but the suc-| We also fiod it stated, on page 112, Vol. 10, 
cess of the Royal Sovereign dissij ated all these | London Artis:m, that the chief surveyor of Loyd’s 
ideas, and largeiron steamers then began to multi-| on an examination hefore a Government Com- 
ply... | mittee, gave it as his opinion, in the case of the 
Glasgow is the chief city in Europe fur steam- | Nemesis, an iron steamer that struck a rock and 
ship building. In 1853-4, no less than 250 iron | was saved, that had it been a wooden vessel, an:| 
steamships were built there—some of them of | had struck in the same way, it would have been 
great size. | totally lost. 
Nearly from their very origin, all iron steam- One great objection against iron ships, is their 


ships have been built with water-tight compart- | 
ments, yet the New York Tribune \ately stated | 


that this method of building vessels is quite new, 
and that nautical engincers are ignorant regard- 
ing their construction, and that they do not know 
the strength of metal required for the compart- 
ments, according to the water-pressure to which 
they may be.subjected. This is certainly a mis- 
take. The makers of iron ships (and, indeed, 


liability to attract the magnet or compass, and 
thus deceive the navigator in steering on his 
true course. The compasses of the Great Bri. 
tain, it was said, deceived the captain; and in 
1853, the Tay/eur, a fine new iron ship, was 
wrecked on the cuast of Ireland, and the cém- 
passes were also blamed fur this. Timber-built 
vessels are not subject to this danger; which is 
one advantage in their favor. 
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It has been stated that iron ships are not lia-| and last sales of choice Southern white at $135 a 1 75, 
ble to be struck by lightning, but this is not cor-| Rye is steady at 72c. Corn is arriving [reely; sales 


r : : of Southern and Penna. at 53c, afloat, and 40 a 46ce for 
rect, for W. Snow Harris mentions several cases damaged. Oats are dull; sales of Southern at 33}e, 
of iron vessels having been struck. 


In England, iron ships cau be built for about } EMOVAL.—Dr. Samuet Watton, Dentist, hag 

fifteen dollaas less per ton than timber ones; and removed to No. 175 Pine Street below Sixth. 

with the same outside measurement, an iron ship 6th mo. 7—6t. pd. m 

of 1800 tons burthen, will carry 300 tons more | ¢ \HEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 

than a timber-built vessel. WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
The last number of the Nautical Magazine re- | 2"4 for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Street, 


; below Fifth North side. 
commends iron bulkheads for wooden steamers, | price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 874 


and it also states that the planking of a ship is | Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a refuta- 

its main safeguard from foundering. Iron plates, | _ tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 
then, have immense advantages over wooden | Price af toe G.:S ony Senet in —— ‘a 
planks, for the outside covering of ships; their! pitner or both of the above works sent a mail pre- 
edges can be made with flanges, fitting snug into | paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 
one another, and which, when; rivetted, make! mouey. : Smo. 
the whole hull tight as a steam-boiler, and far! /\HeSTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
more of a homogeneous whole than it is possible BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
to make the huil of a timber vessel. commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 

No iron ship has yet been built in our country, | tinue twenty weeks. doll 
although there have been a few small iron steam-|_, /#&®™S;—Seventy ollars per session, one-half pay 


. : able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 
ers. But as ship timber becomes more scarce | No extra charges. For further particulars address, 


and dear, iron will be resorted to as a substitute; __ HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
and it is a pleasing reflection that the art of iron Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
ship building is ready made to our hands. No| 94 ™0-22—3m- 000 _ = 
vast outlays of money will have to be made in | LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
experiments: they have already been made on| Lu YOUNG VEN AND BOYS, is pleasantly situated 
the other side of the occan, and we have their | in @very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J, 
alates talk +l ’ alae f h | about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 
results before = in the construction or such | “The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
steamers as the Persia and Edinburgh—the lat- | on the 19th of 5th mo. next, and continue twenty 
ter, in our opinion, being the most beautiful | weeks. 

model of the two. Such vessels are not perfect, | All the branches of a liberal English Education are 
and no doubt our nautical architects and engi- | thoroughly taught; and Lectures are delivered on 


. ie | Scientific subjects. 
neers will make improvements on them. The most approved system of Teaching which has 


In science and art the whole world is now a| been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
republic; we learn from other nations, and they | practised. ae - 
learn from us; there is a fraternity of interests Trexms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 


A denkine th f sei d |attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
and feelings among the men of science and art stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and noextra 


belonging to all nations; and their motto is, “‘im- | charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
prove and progress.” Instruments. 
, A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 


Many a True Heart, that would have come tesa oh See 


: : For Circulars address the Principal 
back like a dove to the ark, after its first trans- reer 2 ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 


gression, has been frightened beyond recall by Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
the angty look and menace, the tuant, the savage | 3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


charity, of an unforgiving spirit. 1REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
(5 GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 




















There is a large fertile space in every life, in | Unionville, Chester County, Pa., nine miles south- 
which might be planted the oaks and fruit trees | west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
of enlightened principle and virtuous habit, mington. ‘This school is easy of access by means of 


: : . public stages passing through the village to and from 
which, growing up, would yield to old age aN | the above named places. ‘Ihe summer term will ¢om- 
enjoyment, a glory and a shade. mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
ee — | twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. English Education are taught; also Drawing. 
Friour ayp Meat.—The foreign news had a depres- The French Language is taught at an extra charge} 
sing influence on the market for Flour, Standard and | of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
good brands are freely offered at $6. Retail dealers are | Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. Thos@ 
selling at from $6 up to 6 75 for common and extra| wishing pldtes please apply early, as the school # 
family brands, and $7 a 7 50 for fancy brands. Sales! limited to thirty. te 
of Rye Flour at $3 50. Corn Meal is in steady de-} For Circulars address the Principal, Unionville, Ps 
mand at $2 50 for Pennsylvania. O., Chester County, Pennsylvania. 
Grain.—The supply of Wheat about equals the EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

demand. Sales of prime and good red at $1 25 a 1 55, 3d mo. 29. 





